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cYou shall hear him on the harpsichord,' she said, 'for
though he is eight years younger than I am, he plays far
better.'
Women are much cleverer than we are at wriggling out
of difficult places.
When we were alone, I congratulated Teresa on her
good-looking brother.
cHe is yours, and the joy of my life. The Duke of
Castropignano brought him up. It was he, if you remem-
ber, who took me away from Rimini. When the child was
born he was sent to Sorrento, where the duke had him bap-
tized by the name of Csesar Philip Lanti. He stayed at
Sorrento till he was nine. He has always looked upon me
&s his sister, but I used to hope that we should meet again,
you and I, and that then you would not refuse to acknowl-
edge him, and marry his mother.'
'And now you have put it out of my power to do so.'
'Alas, yes! fate has ordered it otherwise. When the duke
died I left Naples, well off, as you know. Your son pos-
sesses a capital of twenty thousand ducats, and if I have
no children by Palesi, he will inherit aU I have.'
She led me into her bedroom, and opening a coffer
showed me some diamonds, and other jewels of value, be-
sides a quantity of fine silver plate.
'Give Cesarino to me,' said I. 'I will show him the
world.'
'Ah no! Ask me for everything else, but leave me my
son. Do you know, I never kiss him for fear I may forget
and betray myself. What do you think people will say in
Venice when they see Casanova rejuvenated by twenty
years?'
'Are you going to take him to Venice for the Ascenxa?'
'Yes; and you, where are you going?'
cTo Rome, and to Naples, to see the Duke of Manta-
lonia.'
That day was among the happiest of my life, and God
knows I have had many happy ones. Cesarino won my